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order for the Pequod wigwams to be fired. Women and
children perished in the flames, and the Pequod fighting-men
were put to the sword. Mercy that day was forgotten*

In other parts of the land the New England soil was
watered with blood. At Deerfield, in Connecticut, the harvest
was being gathered in, guarded by ninety well-armed men.
But the Indians had prepared an ambush, and as the grain-
laden waggons were returning to the homesteads the sudden
yells of the warriors rang over the golden fields, and the toma-
hawks glistened in the sun. Less than ten of the English
settlers remained alive to tell the tale of massacre, and the
name of Bloody Brook commemorates the spot where the
farmers fell.

At Springfield the Indians suddenly appeared and burnt
forty houses, the lives of the inhabitants being saved by the
providential arrival of an armed force from a neighbouring town.

Many heroic episodes took place, when planters in lonely
regions defended their homes for weeks against immense odds
of crafty savages. Many of the isolated hamlets were aban-
doned altogether, and the people sought shelter in the more
populous and protected towns. In Connecticut every male
person of full age was called out for guard duty, with the
exception of ministers, schoolmasters, and millers, whose
services were considered indispensable for the needs of religion,
learning, and life.

A day of public humiliation was ordained to ask pardon
from the Almighty for the sins which had brought down the
tomahawk and the scalping-knife upon the heads of the New
England Puritans. According to the belief of the pious
ministers, Divine wrath had been incurred by such heinous
crimes as the wearing of long hair, inattention at church,
'rudeness in worship/ extravagance in dress, and neglect in
catechizing the young.

But while God's peace was prayed for big battalions were
also raised, no less than 1,100 men being enrolled by the
various colonies to proceed against the Indians.